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EDITORIAL 


O consider the nature of Christian doctrine, and the 

most effective way of teaching and learning it, is in fact 

to realize that it must become a truth personally assimi~ 
lated and lived instead of remaining merely a proposition assented: 
to as true by the mind, with relatively little effect upon the: 
personal life. This is a fundamental problem of all Christiane 
education, a problem which confronts teachers of every kind,. 
whether they are parents responsible for their children in the: 
family or teachers in schools and universities, seminaries and: 
religious orders. There is an ever-present danger lest a dichotomyy 
should introduce itself between the intellectual apprehension oft 
the truths of faith and the life of union with God, the entrance: 
to which is by the gateway of prayer and worship. 

Where separation begins to appear between knowledge andi 
affective love, where the motive power of knowledge does not 
also move to the love of him who is known, a divorce will occur 
between what is known and what is lived, between doctrine andj 
life. The result will be that knowledge becomes either an end im: 
itself or it ceases to exert any influence. This can be, and sometimes: 
is so, both in the religious knowledge class at school and in the: 
seminary or religious order, in the study both of the catechism: 
and also of the manual of theology or even of the Summa Theo- 
logica. The catechism may be turned into a barren formula and! 
the Summa into a means of learning only about Christ without: 
learning to know him. Theological study may become an end in: 
itself, an intricate and absorbing pattern of truth in which the: 
correct arrangement of the pattern comes to be unconsciously: 
regarded as of greater moment than the truth itself. It may, on: 
the other hand, become no more than an intellectual burden, to: 
be carried because studies must be got through and examinations 
passed; one must know one’s theology. In neither case does the 
study of theology lead to the Heart of Christ and in both the very 
love of Christ itself, the all-important issue of the spiritual life, 
may be impoverished because of the lack of affective knowledge 
which should be its stimulus. 
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God’s revelation of himself to the world was made in history, 

the sacred history of a chosen people, in mighty acts that he did 

d does for the redemption of mankind in and through that 

eople: God, who at sundry times and in divers manners spoke in times 

ast to the fathers by the prophets, last of all hath spoken to us by his 
on, whom he hath appointed heir of all things, by whom also he made 
the world (Hebrews i, 1-2). The Bible is the record of this revelation 

f himself by God to men, a record of things done and words 
poken. All of it, from Genesis to the Apocalypse, points either 
orward or backwards to the consummation of God’s activity 
towards us in Christ. This is the good news of salvation. The Bible 
is not concerned so much with what God is as with what he has 
done and continues to do in our regard. The Word of God comes 
to us directly in it and speaks to our condition. 

The function of theology is the exploration and co-ordination 
by rational analysis of the content of the scriptural revelation, 
under the guidance of Tradition, the living voice of the Church. 
It assists us in a clearer understanding of and penetration into the 
meaning of the Mystery of Salvation. All theology therefore 
must be rooted in the Scriptures. It cannot take their place, because 
the Scriptures, as interpreted by the Church, are alone the Word 
of God to men. Theology by its rational presentation of the 
Mystery of Salvation embodies in human language the response 
of faith to God’s revelation. It makes clearer to the human mind 
the depth of mystery that is contained in it. But it cannot exhaust 
the meaning of what has been revealed, nor can it ever be a 
substitute for revelation. For the power of faith, complemented 
and perfected by the gifts of the Holy Ghost, has a far greater 
capacity for penetrating into its mystery than the most acute and 
subtle rational analysis can of itself effect. 

The great theologians of the Church, amongst whom St 
Thomas is a leader, have always been deeply versed in the 
Scriptures, and deeply imbued with the biblical spirit and outlook. 
The Church prescribes, as her official prayer for all priests, the 
Divine Office, which is largely made up of the Scriptures, the 
psalms, the prophecies, the sacred history and the law. Every 
teacher then, and this will include parents, who are responsible for 
laying the foundations of religious teaching in the minds and 
hearts of their children, should be a biblical student, not of course 
in the way of specialist or technical scholarship, but by devout, 
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regular and prayerful study of the Bible as the source of doctrine 
and the food of prayer. 

Children should be taught from their earliest years in its vivia 
concrete idiom and at an early age too should be introduced ta 
it as the material of their thoughts and prayers, to be ponderec 
over till it becomes part of the texture of their lives. In this way! 
and with full effect perhaps only in this way, will the teaching of 
the Church in its catechisms, creeds and dogmatic definitions, 
become deeply rooted in mind and heart and fully fruitful in the 
will. 


rr 


DOGMA AND MENTAL HEALTH* 


VICTOR WHITE, O.P. 


“Quicumque vult salvus esse, ante omnia opus est ut teneat catholicam 
fidem’ (‘Whosoever wishes to be salvus—“saved’’, “salved’’ or 
“healthy” —it is required before all else that he hold the Catholic 
Faith’). “Quam nisi quisque integram inviolatamque servaverit, 
absque dubio in aeternum peribit’ (‘Which faith, unless a man keep 
it whole and undefiled, without doubt he shall perish in eternity’). 

HESE opening words of the Athanasium, and countless 

other pronouncements of the Church to similar effect, 

have been an occasion of much opprobrium and of 
genuine perplexity. They would indeed be detestable, even 
blasphemous, were they understood to mean that God arbi- 
trarily insists that the recitation ofa right password, e.g. homoousios, 
filioque, transubstantiatio, ensured admission through the heavenly 
gates, while the utterance of an incorrect formula—homoiousios, 
subordinatio, consubstantiatio, was a meaningless guarantee of the 
pains of hell. Such monstrous misconceptions are not at all behind 
the Church’s meticulous formulations of dogma or her vigorous 
anathemas to heresy. She knows full well that, as the Vatican 
Council says, ‘Divine mysteries by their very nature so transcend 
the created mind, that even when delivered by revelation and 


* A paper read to the Seventh Catholic International Congress of Psych th 
Clinical Psych ology, Madrid, September 1957. 4 ihaniictaie tS 
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ccepted by faith, they remain covered by the veils of faith itself, 
nd are, as it were, wrapped in cloud’ (Denzinger, 1796). None 
f her dogmatic pronouncements can be adequate to the Divine 
eality and mysteries which infinitely transcend them; all must 

some measure be deficient. Yet the Church knows that it is no 

atter of indifference to the weal of human beings themselves 

hat they think and say about these things, already in this life. 
he is entrusted with, not any sort of truth, but a verbum salutis, 
a message of health and wholeness, no matter how speculative 
and remote some of her dogmas may seem to be from the 
practical concerns of wholesome human living. Her concern to 
maintain their integrity is not just an academic concern with 
scientific accuracy, but with the health and integrity of human 
souls. Her truth is healing truth—veritas salutifera; and her coun- 
cils and fathers have insisted that its denial or distortion (heresy) 
is harmful and poisonous to those souls. St Thomas Aquinas 
pointed out that the Christian faith is called ‘catholic’ because, 
unlike particular arts and sciences, and unlike particular revelations, 
it is for all men, and for the whole man: in time as well as for 
eternity, in soul and body as well as in spirit (In Boeth. De Trin. 
It should not then surprise a theologian that dogma, or rather 
its acceptance or non-acceptance, has a psychological function 
relatively to mental health or sickness; or that this fact should 
have forced itself upon the attention of those psychotherapists 
who are ready to take every factor in the personality into account. 
[t is rather the psychotherapists themselves, sceptics or agnostics 
as many of them have been, who have been very surprised indeed 
to find themselves willy-nilly occupied with beliefs or images 
connected with the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Virgin-Mother, 
the Devil, Paradise, Redemption or Transubstantiation, in their 
patients’ mental and emotional make-up. They have been still 
more surprised to observe the frequency and power of corres- 
ponding ‘archetypes’ in patients who certainly do not hold the 
dogmas, and often have never heard of them. 

Indeed, it was these primary archetypal experiences that first 
led non-Catholic depth-psychologists to consider the function of 
dogma at all. It is well known that C. G. Jung has been a pioneer 
in this field. He observed in his patients’ dreams, their phantasies 
and transference-images, the recurrence of such motifs as those 
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of sacrifice and rebirth, of divine-human heroes and saviours: 
of descent into the underworld and resurrection, of the differen: 
tiation between the archetypal Father and his Offspring, and of 
the ‘spirit’ emanating from both. He observed too, with some 
bewilderment, the frequently recurring images of the Threefola 
and the Fourfold, and the perplexing, often conflicting, interplay 
between them. He observed the immense influence which these 
symbols could exercise in a clinical picture, and in a patient’ 
progress or regress; not least, among ‘unbelieving’ patients 
Tertullian, long ago, had noted the presence of some of these 
images in the ‘untutored’ depths of the human soul: it was the 
basis of his conception of the anima naturaliter christiana, and of hi: 
apologetic approach to the pagan world of his time. 

Jung was not concerned with apologetics, but with therapy’ 
And he was not too well informed about Catholic dogma. Buti 
seemed clear to him that dogmatic formulas (whatever else they 
might be) had to do with such images, motifs and symbols. Thi 
observation led him eventually to an appraisal of the psycho- 
logical value of dogma which is as startling to a theologian as i 
must be to his scientific colleagues. “Any scientific theory’, he 
wrote, ‘has . . . less value from the standpoint of psychologica 
truth than the religious dogma. . . . The dogma owes its existence 
and form, on the one hand, to so-called “revealed’’ immediate 
experiences, such as the God-Man, the Cross, the Virgin Birth 
the Immaculate Conception, the Trinity and so on; and, on th 
other hand, to the ceaseless collaboration of many minds anc 
many centuries. The dogma represents the soul more completeh 
than a scientific theory, for the latter expresses the conscious min 
alone . . . a living thing in abstract notions.’ A creed, on th 
contrary, is traditional and universal [we might say, Apostoli 
and Catholic] inasmuch as it ‘is purified from all the odditie: 
shortcomings and flaws of individual experience’. (Psychology an 
Religion, pp. 56, 63.) 

Thus convinced of the importance of dogma for psychology 
and aware that the understanding of dogma (intelligere quo 
credimus) is the business of theology, Jung has issued mam 
invitations for professional assistance from theologians. Th 
response has hardly been adequate. Not altogether surprisingl 
or reprehensibly, theologians have tended to be suspicous of wha 
might seem to be a gratuitous intrusion into their own territory 
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and of an approach to the sacred truths of which ' they are the 
guardians which may seem so purely pragmatic and utilitarian. 
Or, themselves lacking acquaintance with the experiences which 
prompt such inquiries, they have misunderstood the questions 
and answered quite different ones. But nor do theologians always 
find it easy, at least in their dealings with Jungians, to overcome 
certain idées fixes on the other side which render mutual under- 
standing exceedingly difficult. 

Realizing, as theologians can seldom do, the urgency of the 
problem from the standpoint of practical depth-psychology, 
Jung has felt it incumbent upon him to try to fill the vacuum 
himself, admittedly (as he repeatedly confesses) in somewhat 
amateurish fashion. Four dogmas especially have engaged his 
attention: those of the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Mass together 
with Transubstantiation, and the Assumption of our Lady. 
His treatments of these dogmas will certainly be misread if it is 
not clearly understood that they are primarily concerned, not 
-with their theology, but with their psychological function: their 
salutary or unsalutary effects on the human psyche. But even if 
this limitation be carefully borne in mind, and notwithstanding 
the many profound insights which his treatments of them con- 
tain, it must be said that he has not correctly and completely 
grasped the Catholic Church’s understanding of any one of them. 
It ill becomes a theologian to reproach Jung for some mistakes 
in his own field, especially if he himself has neglected his call for 
more expert assistance; but the unfortunate fact remains that 
Jung not seldom brands as heretical what has every appearance 
of orthodoxy, and as orthodox what certainly is serious heresy. 

It must however be acknowledged that, though theologically 
misinformed, Jung is all too often clinically correct. For instance, 
he writes that ‘theology characterizes Christ as exclusively 
spiritual’, and that the compensating figure of Antichrist conse- 
quently constellates all psychic contents that are ‘natural’, material, 
fleshly, chthonic. Any instructed Christian would counter at once 
with St John’s assertion that it is ‘every spirit that confesseth not 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh . . . is the spirit of Antichrist’ 
(1 John iv, 3). A theologian will know that Jung has here amaz- 
ingly mistaken manichaean and docetic heresy for orthodox 
theology. Yet experience suggests that precisely such an exclusively 
‘spiritual’ and heretical picture of Christ, emotionally if not 
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intellectually assumed to be orthodox, is at the root of many a 
neurosis—inevitably so because of its one-sided inadequacy as an | 
integrating symbol, and its consequent repressive effects in any-- 
one who, consciously or unconsciously, attempts any imitatio) 
Christi with such a picture in mind. Here the theologian has an) 
opportunity to show how the dogma of the hypostatic union of ' 
the two natures, so far from impoverishing the symbol, ensures; 
its comprehensiveness and integrity. St Thomas Aquinas pointed | 
out, long ago, how all the Christological heresies diminished | 
either the Godhead (Subordinationism, Arianism) or the Manhood | 
(Docetism, Apollinarianism), or else the unity of these extreme 
opposites in their unmixed integrity (Nestorianism, Mono- 
physitism). (Summa III, xvi, 1.) 

A theologian should have a similar contribution to make 
regarding Jung’s comments on the Trinity in its function as the 
central Christian belief. It is not possible, in this brief communica- 
tion, to outline even the problem concerning it as it presents 
itself in depth-psychology, let alone to indicate all the theological 
resources available for its solution. But it may be remarked how 
the Church’s dogmatic formulas precisely safeguard the faithful 
against those dangers which Jung believes to follow when a 
ternary, rather than a ‘natural’ quaternian, symbol reigns supreme 
in the psyche. For the Church’s teaching insists, on the one hand, 
that the Triune God is utterly transcendent, increatus, immensus, 
and that in him alone is complete equality and homoousion of 
Utterer and Uttered. On the other hand, that ‘imago Trinitatis 
est in anima secundum mentem tantum’; the image of the Trinity is 
in the human soul in regard only to its purely spiritual operations. 
The formulas thus ensure that the Three in One in its perfection 
is not to be taken as a pattern of human completeness and be- 
haviour, but contrariwise as an object of differentiated adoration; 
even though it is (as St Augustine saw) the prototype of the 
psychological dynamism of cognition and conation. Given the 
presuppositions of the depth-psychologists that psychic energy or 
contents which fail to find symbolic expression fail to reach 
consciousness, and so tend to become a source of psychic distur- 
bance, it becomes clear that orthodoxy and heresy are not 
irrelevant to mental hygiene, and the fierce passions which they 
have aroused become readily understandable. 

In this short paper I can only nibble at a vast subject, and suggest 
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that here is a task which calls for the sympathetic collaboration 
of theologians as well as the interest of psychologists. In an article 
in Vita e Pensiero Father Gemelli has rebuked me for asserting 
that these rediscoveries of depth-psychology open up ‘enormous 
possibilities for mutual aid and enrichment’ to both professions. 
Such an assertion would indeed be outrageous if it were taken in 
the sense (which the context of the incriminated passage was at 
some pains to repudiate) that empirical psychology could add one 
jot to the faith. Nor is it to be supposed that the most precise 
theological exposition will cure a chronic neurosis, however 
much it may be embedded in heretical notions. But, for my part, 
I cannot doubt that depth-psychology, and especially the work of 
C. G. Jung, can immensely aid and enrich a theologian’s work by 
offering him a means whereby he may better understand, not 
indeed the intrinsic truth, authority or content of dogma, but its 
relevance to the needs of the human soul. Of the urgency of the 
call for his own aid and enriching to the work of the psycho- 
therapist there can be no doubt at all. It is no matter merely of the 
purely academic contribution of one discipline to another, but of 
the deepest needs of perplexed and troubled souls. 

In conclusion, I would remark that this correlation of orthodoxy 
and heresy with mental health and sickness has occupied not only 
the Jungians. It is many years since Friedrich Heiler associated 
scrupulosity with an implicit, often unconscious, Pelagianism; 
too often imbibed in the course of a supposedly Catholic educa- 
tion. Dr Igor Caruso, has written illuminatingly in his Psycho- 
analyse und Synthese der Existenz of the association of neurosis with 
what he calls das haretische Lebensbild—that heretical picture of life 
—which is certainly theological heresy also. Now Dr W. von 
Siebenthal, in his brilliant new book on the guilt-sense, has shown 
the close association of its pathological forms with implicit beliefs 
which are the negation of the Catholic doctrine of man. 

The claim of universality for these archetypes has, I know, come 
as a shock to some, and with it the fear that such a claim somehow 
imperils the uniqueness and divine authority of Christian revela- 
tion. The validity of the claim can indeed stand or fall only with 
the evidence presented; but the theologian himself must be hard 
put to it to affirm (as he must) the availability of salvation to all 
men, and through faith in a Triune and Incarnate God, unless he 
allows some such hypothesis. But in fact the authority of Christian 
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revelation and the complete uniqueness and infallibility of the | 
Church’s dogma are in no way imperilled. Whatever is to be said | 
of the universality of the archetypes and corresponding experi | 
ences, the likeness of the Church’s creeds and definitions is found 
nowhere else, and nobody does or could maintain otherwise. As 
Jung himself, writing to a theologian, has put it: “What the | 
theologian has to show is precisely that the dogma is the hitherto | 
most perfect answer to, and formulation of, the most relevant 
items in the human psyche, and that God has worked all these 
things in man’s soul.’ | 
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LAURENCE BRIGHT, O.P. 


N considering this sacrament we have again to see how 
something natural has been transformed by the power of God 
acting through his Church. As in penance, where the matter 
of the sacrament is sorrow for sin, what is transformed is not 
something non-human, such as oil or water, but the mutual 
consent of a man and a woman to give themselves to one another 
for the purpose of continuing the human race; something, that is 
to say, effectively significant even before it is given a new dignity 
by the action of Christ. For marriage is as old as the human race, 
and following the lead given by St Paul (Ephesians v, 31) we can 
learn its significance from the original institution in Paradise. 
The account given in the book of Genesis (ii, 18-24) begins 
with God’s action in creating a partner for Adam, because ‘it is 
not good for man to be alone’. Eve is formed from Adam him- 
self, they are in the closest possible relationship to one another: 
and yet they are distinct, opposed to each other by sexual 
difference. Each is incomplete without the other, and God there- 
fore gives them the means to reunite without any loss of distinc- 
tion. The words of Scripture perfectly express the meaning of 
marriage: ‘they shall be two in one flesh’ (ii, 24). 
Although the fall introduced the certainty of suffering into 
that joyful first marriage, there is no indication in Scripture that 
it changed the basic meaning. Every human pair in every place 
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and time is obeying in their marriage the divine command to be 
two in one flesh. This is why the Church still regards every 
marriage, even without the sacrament (in marriage between 
those who have not been baptized), as normally speaking not to 
be dissolved. Our Lord explicitly draws this conclusion from 
the words in Genesis: ‘now they are not two, but one flesh. 
What therefore God has joined together, let no man put asunder’ 
(Matthew xix, 6). God is the author of all marriage, and therefore 
the Church has the highest regard for even non-sacramental 
marriage, a point which sometimes seems to surprise Catholics 
themselves. 

‘In one flesh.’ The words are the best indication for understand- 
‘ing what the life-long relationship between the partners in 
marriage ought to mean. The constant need to break down the 
barrier of distinctness and become one implies a constant will to 
give to the other all that each possesses; implies, that is to say, 
mutual love. For love in its most proper sense means this total 
‘and mutual gift, means living no longer for self but for the other. 
St Thomas follows the tradition in sharply distinguishing this 
‘love of friendship’ from a selfish love in which the lover only 
desires something for his own benefit. This distinction is very 
different from that between physical and spiritual love, such as we 
are perhaps more prone to make: such a division does not make 
sense unless we are wrongly thinking of soul as somehow indepen- 
dent of the flesh. For human beings the highest love must still be 
shown forth bodily, in words and above all in the physical marriage 
act which is the most direct way in which the two give themselves 
completely to one another. So far from disapproving of this 
physical union, or at best looking on it as a ‘necessary evil’, 
consequent on the fall, the Church regards it as essential to express 
the union between man and wife. A marriage in which the 
‘common. will to give to and accept from the other has not been 
sealed and ratified by consummation is still incomplete, and may 
in fact be dissolved, true marriage though it is. The internal 
consent of the will must be manifested in more than words, it 
must be shown in the act that best expresses the union. Of course 
men can love in other ways than those of physical love, yet 
always in and through the physical, and there is no more immedi- 
ate and direct way for the partners to be united in spirit than by 
this bodily action so directly rooted in the very being of each. 
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Yet at the same time, leading up to it and flowing from it, must | 
come all those other acts of unselfish giving which gradually | 
lead each to perfection in one another. | 
This idea of marriage, implied by the words of Genesis, could | 
hardly be more than an unattainable ideal for unredeemed man; 
but before seeing how in Christ it has become a practical possi- 
bility for all, a common misunderstanding must be removed. To 
lay such emphasis as Genesis did on the union between the two, 
and to see in it a means to completion in one another, might seem 
to suggest that this was the main purpose of marriage. But that 
this is not the case appears when we consider the total setting — 
in which those words occur. Adam and Eve were not merely 
two persons; they were the parents of the whole race which God 
was to produce through them to be his friends. His first command 
to them had been: ‘Increase and multiply, and fill the earth, and 
subdue it’ (Genesis i, 28). They were persons, certainly, needing 
to find their personal perfection in one another, but being a 
person presupposes having a human nature. Hence the personal 
end of marriage presupposes a purpose which is primary, that of 
continuing human nature in other persons, in the children who 
will normally be born of any marriage. This biological purpose 
is indeed common to every other species of animal, but man 
differs in that he is able to appreciate it rationally, and relate it to 
the secondary purpose that flows from it, the mutual formation of 
man and wife. Por the birth and education of the children normally 
complete the perfecting of the partners as father and mother; the 
family is a natural unit. There is no need to insist on the greatness 
of motherhood, with which the Scriptures are so filled as they 
prepare us for the birth of the Son of God himself. But it should 
perhaps be said that the primary purpose of marriage does not 
have to be the conscious intention of every act of physical union. 
It is enough that it should not be consciously excluded by 
artificial means. There need never be any opposition between the 
natural or specific end and the personal, for this latter always 
presupposes the other even when in fact it cannot find its realiza- 
tion through the actual generation of children. This is how we 
may understand the words of Pius XI in his encyclical on Christian 
Marriage: “This mutual interior formation of husband and wife, 
this persevering endeavour to bring each other to the state of 
perfection, may in a true sense be called, as the Roman catechism 
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calls it, the primary cause and reason of matrimony, so long as 
marriage is considered not in its stricter sense, as the institution 
destined for the procreation and education of children, but in the 
wider sense as a complete and intimate life-partnership and asso- 
ciation.’ (C.T.S. translation, second edition, p. 14.) 

Marriage then is primarily for society, but in and through this 
is for personal perfection. It is important to bear this in mind 
when seeing how in Christ it has been made sacramental. To 
understand this we have first to consider the relationship between 
mankind and God himself. The first of the Old Testament writers 
to describe this relationship as a marriage, in terms that should 
surely astonish us, was the prophet Osee. His first chapters show 
Israel as the adulterous wife of her Lord, but the time is to come 
in which ‘T will espouse thee to me for ever: and I will espouse 
thee to me in justice and judgment and in mercy and in com- 
miserations. And I will espouse thee to me in faith: and thou 
shalt know that I am the Lord’ (Osee ii, 19-20). The words used 
are the normal ones that express the love, tenderness and fidelity 
of human marriage, but here they are describing the union 
between God and the people he had chosen and called out of 
Egypt. The later prophets develop the theme, more fully in the 
second part of Isaias and in Ezechiel, above all in the Canticle 
and the 44th Psalm, in which the marriage of Israel to her Messias- 
king is celebrated: ‘Forget thy people and thy father’s house. 
And the king shall greatly desire thy beauty; for he is the Lord 
thy God, and him they shall adore’ (Psalm xliv, 11-12). So at the 
fulfilment of these prophecies, when the Word of God takes flesh 
and dwells among his people, it is natural to speak of him in terms 
taken from marriage: thus John the Baptist, when he denies that 
he is Christ, says: ‘He that hath the bride is the bridegroom’ 
(John iii, 29), and our Lord himself makes frequent use of this 
image in the parables of the kingdom as seen in terms of a marriage 
feast. 

Here then with the Incarnation, the manifestation of the Son 
of God in human flesh, the marriage of God with Israel finds its 
completion. But the patristic tradition has found an even more 
profound parallel in the redemption of mankind on the cross. 
For there, as Christ slept in death, and the blood and water 
flowed from his side—not merely the blood of the Passion, but the 
water of regeneration in the Spirit (John xix, 34)—the Fathers 
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have seen the birth of the Church from the side of the new | 
Adam, and the consummation ofa marriage from which redeemed | 
mankind is to be born. The Church, like our Lady who personifies | 
her, is the new Eve, the fruitful mother of children, yet a virgin | 
even in marriage. ‘I have espoused you to one husband’, says | 
St Paul to the church at Corinth, ‘that I may present you as a | 
chaste virgin to Christ’ (2 Corinthians xi, 2). 

But it is when St Paul combines this image of the Church as | 
the bride of Christ with his own image of the Church as Christ’s | 
body that the most remarkable theological development takes 
place. In the passage from the epistle to the Ephesians (v, 22-33) | 
already mentioned, the two themes are brought close together, — 
running like twisted threads through the whole. “The husband — 
is the head of the wife, as Christ is the head of the Church: He is 
the saviour of his body’ (v, 23). Here the bodily relationship 
between head and members, brought about sacramentally by 
baptism (referred to in v, 26 by analogy with the marriage 
custom of bathing the bride-to-be), renewed, as St Paul says 
elsewhere, by assimilation of the eucharistic body of Christ (‘we 
being many, are one bread, one body: all that partake of one 
bread’—1 Corinthians x, 17) is compared with the bodily relation- 
ship between husband and wife, who are two in one flesh. ‘So 
ought men to love their wives as their own bodies’ (v, 28): Christ 
can love the Church in just that way because the Church truly is 
his body. He loves it, says St Paul, nourishes it and cherishes it 
just as a husband loves his other self, the wife who is one with him 
in body; loves us because “we are members of his body, of his 
flesh and of his bones’ (v, 30). 

But though it is natural to follow out such an analysis, and 
come to understand the relationship between Christ and the 
Church in terms of human marriage, the purpose of St Paul’s 
analogy is in fact just the reverse of this. The marriage between 
Christ and the Church is his starting point, and he makes use of 
it to see in just what way human marriage has become sacra- 
mental. As he explains, the full meaning of the statement in 
Genesis remained hidden until its significance was revealed in 
Christ: ‘this is a great sacrament: but I speak in Christ and in the 
Church’ (v, 32; cf. i, 9 in the same epistle). Marriage is sacramental 
in that the partners now represent, and show forth to the world, 
the marriage of Christ himself. His union with the Church both 
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sanctifies it and causes it to bring forth new sons ofGod. A human 
marriage between baptized persons is the effective sign of this. 
We are now in a position to appreciate the way in which this 
Sacrament gives grace. Christians begin to be conformed to 
Christ through baptism, by which they receive the gift of the 
Spirit, and thus share in the divine nature. But in marriage two 
Christians are put into a new relationship with Christ the marriage 
partner of his Church, and thus help one another to share even 
more deeply in the life of God. In their love for one another, 
and in their bodily union with one another, each grows closer 
to Christ and to his Church whom they represent. Together 
each once promised their gifts to the other before the official 
representative of the Church as witness, and now, in living out 
together the fulfilment of those promises, they are bringing each 
other to perfection, to being other Christs. Moreover it is 
precisely as members of the Church that they do this. For without 
the Church the sacrament would have no meaning. Hence the 
partners in a Christian marriage never live for themselves alone: 
their growth in perfection is brought about by, and in turn 
reacts upon, every other member of the Church sharing with 
them a common marriage relationship to Christ. The archetypal 
marriage is thus ever made new in each fresh realization of it, and 
each new realization gets its meaning from the total context in 
which it takes place. Children normally then complete the 
representation, born both of human parents and of the Church 
their mother: the growing family is but a reflection of the 
growing body of Christ. Seen in this way, as indicated by St Paul, 
the sacrament is the perfect sign of the new and eternal covenant 
between Christ and his Church. In this respect the Eucharist 
alone, which in itself realizes complete personal union with 
Christ, stands above it in dignity. 
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RES SACRA 


Matcortm MAGEE, 0.P. 


N last month’s article ‘Sacrament and Symbol’ we saw 
something of the nature of the sacramental sign and its | 
relationship to the human creature for whom it was instituted, | 
But the sign exists for the sake of the thing signified and its most 
important function (though not its only function) is to lead us to 
a knowledge of this thing signified. In this article, therefore, I | 
propose to give a short account of what St Thomas understood _ 
by res sacra, the sacred reality lying behind the sign. | 

For this sacred reality is the thing signified. “A sacrament’, says _ 
St Augustine, ‘is the sign of a sacred reality’; and St Thomas adds, — 
‘in so far as it is making men holy’. The Augustinian definition 
is too wide; as wide, in fact, as it possibly can be for it includes the 
whole of creation. Everything is a sign of the supreme Sacred 
Reality, which is in fact the Creator, who has left his mark on 
his works. In this sense, as we have already seen, the whole of 
creation is sacramental. St Thomas adds the specific difference to 
St. Augustine’s generic definition: the Christian sacrament is the 
sign of a sacred reality in a very special way, namely, ‘in so far as 
it is making men holy’. But even here there is an ambiguity in 
the definition for the subject of the second verb may be either 
‘sign’ or ‘sacred reality’. Which is it that sanctifies, the sign or the 
thing signified? The answer we give to this question will largely 
depend on the views we hold as to the nature of sacramental 
causality, but as a matter of exegesis there can be no doubt that 
for St Thomas the ‘it’ in the definition refers to ‘sacred reality’ 
(IIIa, 60, 3, ad 2). It is the thing signified in the act of sanctifying 
(notice the use of the present participle in the definition instead of 
the more natural use of the indicative, emphasizing the presence 
of the thing signified) which is symbolized by the sacraments of 
the New Law. 

But there are three different ways in which the thing signified 
may be related to the sign. First, the thing signified may be 
something which existed in the past but which no longer exists, 
and then the sign is said to be commemorative; it points backwards 
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time to some historical event. A war memorial, for example, is 

commemorative sign; the sacrament of the Paschal meal in the 
Old Law was a commemorative sign, a reminder of the saving 
of Israel from the tenth plague. Secondly, the thing signified 
may be something which does not yet exist but which will exist 
in the future, and then the sign is said to be forward-looking. A red 
sky in the evening is the indication of a good day to come and is 
therefore a forward-looking sign, as are all foreshadowings of 
future events. All the sacraments of the Old Law were forward- 
looking signs just as the whole history of Israel was ‘prognostic’, 
typological, anticipating the supreme sacrament of the Incarna- 
tion. Thirdly, the thing signified may be something which is 
present but invisible and then the sign is said to be demonstrative; 
as the symptoms are demonstrative of the illness or as laughter is 
the sign of joy. The demonstrative sign is the most perfect kind 
of sign for signification, strictly speaking, is only fully present 
when the thing signified is also present, real, hidden behind the 
sign. 

All of these characteristics are possessed by the Christian 
sacraments, the richest of all signs; and corresponding to these 
characteristics of the sacramental sign are three distinct elements 
within the thing signified. The sacrament is a commemorative 
sign because it is a memorial and re-presentation of the mysteries 
of Christ, his Passion, Death and Resurrection. These are events 
which happened in the past and happened once for all; our faith 
is anchored in history and the sacraments preserve the memory 
of these events from which they derive their power. This com- 
memorative symbolism is not difficult to interpret in the sacrament 
of the Eucharist for the whole of the Mass liturgy points to the 
sacrifice of Calvary. “The divine wisdom’, writes the present 
Pope, ‘has devised a way in which our Redeemer’s sacrifice is 
marvellously shown forth by external signs symbolic of death. 
By the transubstantiation of bread into the body of Christ and of 
wine into his blood both his body and blood are rendered really 
present; but the eucharistic species under which he is present 
symbolize the violent separation of his body and blood, and so a 
commemorative showing forth of the death which took place in 
reality on Calvary is repeated in each Mass, because by distinct 
representations Christ Jesus is signified and shown forth in the 
state of victim.’ (Christian Worship, C.T.S. p.36.) Nor is it difficult 
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to see how Baptism is a showing forth of the mysteries of Christ, 
for the Death and Resurrection symbolism of St Paul’s Epistle to 


the Romans (vi, 3) shows how solidly this interpretation is rooted 
in Christian tradition. But with the other sacraments the sym- 
bolism is much more obscure. . 

Even more obscure is the prefiguring of our future glory, the | 
second element within the sacred reality, for the sign of something | 
unknown which is yet to come is much more indeterminate than | 
the sign of something present or something which existed in the | 
past. The sacrament is a forward-looking sign because it points 
to eternal life, our union with God. In the Eucharist this union — 
is adumbrated in our Communion with the body and blood of | 
Christ, the Word made flesh; so also is it foreshadowed in 
matrimony, the union of man and woman symbolizing the 
union of Christ and the Church. ; 

For these reasons as well as for those given in the previous 
article St Thomas regards the third element within the sacred 
reality as being that which is formally signified. This is the 
sacramental grace which each sacrament produces, and which 
corresponds to the demonstrative character of the sign. The other 
two are symbolized only because of their relationship to this 
grace, the Passion as its cause, the vision of God as its effect; for 
it is grace alone which is actually present when the signifying 
action has been completed, sanctifying grace which the sign 
‘contains’. 

The sacred reality behind the sign, therefore, is the whole 
mystery of our Redemption in its successive stages of develop- 
ment: the Passion and Death of Christ in the past; the life of 
grace in the present; and our future glory in the vision of God. 
The greatest of the sacraments is also the most perfect in sym- 
bolizing all three of these elements: “O sacred banquet in which 
Christ is eaten: the memory of his passion is recalled, the mind 
is filled with grace and we are given a pledge of future glory’. 
The other sacraments symbolize them in greater or less degree. 
But each sacrament signifies the grace it produces and this is the 
true mystery hidden and revealed by the sign. Behind St Thomas’s 
precise technical language lie all the riches of the oldest tradition 
in sacramental theology, the sacraments understood as ‘mystery’, 
in the early Christian sense or in the sense given to it by St Isidore 
(as well as the more modern interpretation of the word by Dom 
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asel and the Benedictines of Maria Laach). For the effect of the 
ysteries of Christ is the mystery of grace, and grace in its turn 
s the seed of the mystery of eternal life. 


de 


PAUL VERLAINE, MYSTIC AND SINNER 
1844 — 1896 


S. G. A. LUFF 


[Te poetry of Paul Verlaine is a challenge to the conven- 


tional reader of religious literature. It is neither decreed 

nor supposed that every author of meditations or guides 

to the spiritual life be a saint, either in glory or, by reputation, in 
the flesh, but it is disconcerting if he is, publicly and, so to say, 
extravagantly, a sinner. It can hardly affect the reputation of 
Verlaine to say now, fifty years after his death, that he is best 
remembered as a poet who sinned. Such a reputation alone might 
have effectively excluded him from the catalogue of religious 
writers. Verlaine enjoyed, however, the distinction of having 
published, in what appeared subsequently as little more than an 
interruption in his wayward career, poetic witness to a state of 
conversion and intimate conversation with God. He failed to win 
much sympathy from contemporary French Catholics, and it is 
difficult now to accord his religious poetry the esteem which, on 
its own merits exclusively, it deserves. In fact, he poses a problem. 
Honesty demands that the boldness of his offence be not con- 
cealed. Born in 1844, the young Verlaine was of that type, 
increasingly familiar, whose sensitive perception of human values 
is so refined, yet so estranged from grace, that a psychological 
impasse is inevitably reached. The least offensive form it takes is 
a rebellion against conventions in manners or in mind, the worst, 
a repudiation of moral codes. A fundamental denial of spiritual 
values need not be read into this attitude—the subject is often too 
intelligent to deny so explicitly his spiritual perceptions, except 
when passion, fostered by his pet perversions, drives both mind 
and heart to hibernation over a prolonged winter of discontent. 
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The enjoyment of such characteristics, even a few wild oats, need | 
not have stigmatized Verlaine a sinner, in the sense that word 
enjoys when its mute but understood qualification is ‘public’. 
Within a year of his marriage, however, in 1871, he submitted to 
the evil influence of Arthur Rimbaud. Never unconscious of the | 
shame of their association, the attraction was so strong, and Paul’s 
emotional frailty so pathetic, that he elected to abandon his wife 
and child and accompany this vicious partner into circumstances 
of poverty and degradation which must have revolted his own 
sensibilities. If the first poem of the collection Sagesse were an 
examination of conscience, it would seem a heartrending and 
dramatic repudiation of responsibility. Verlaine attributes his 
repeated falls not to himself, whom, on the contrary, he depicts 
as struggling with the endurance of a mythical hero, but to ‘a part 
of his heart’, trapped and seduced by an external agent. The sin 
he does not examine, of course, is that of persevering in the 
dangerous occasion of his alliance with Rimbaud. However, it 
seems that the frank, violent attachment to evil on positive lines, 
which quite distinguished Rimbaud from Verlaine, had the effect 
of driving the latter, though long ineffectually, towards God, 
and even as far as the confessional. 

This sordid liaison ended in an incident with a revolver at 
Brussels. The result was not serious for Rimbaud, whilst for Verlaine 
it secured a salutary term of imprisonment at Mons. Providence 
could not have prescribed a better remedy for the emotional and 
spiritual distemper of the sinner and poet. There, in solitude, and, 
it appears, in contemplation of an image of the Sacred Heart 
which adorned his cell, he passed from a temperamental inclina- 
tion towards religion to the election of God as the formal object of 
his life, as the true focus and very explanation of those tendencies 
which, falsely interpreted and sinfully employed, had conducted 
him to the visible gates of hell. This state of conversion befell in 
1874, when Verlaine was thirty years old. From then till 1877 he 
prepared for publication a collection of poems under the title 
Sagesse, which he intended as a confession, simple, devoted and 
sincere, of his sin, conversion and repentance, a confession of the 
glory and love of God revealed to him not only through the 
darkness he had penetrated, but through a certain lyrical illumina- 
tion in which the Divine Lover disclosed his ultimate challenge 
of abandonment and unitive life, a vision of mystical experience 
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hich, in the poetry of Verlaine, compares flatteringly with the 

velations of mystics and saints whose ultimate credentials have 
ever had to stand criticism. 

I distinguish three possible verdicts on Verlaine’s religious 
oetry: (a) that its mysticism is false, in the sense that it interprets 
othing more than a poet’s perception of a possible religious 
xperience; his personal experience is therefore objectively quite 
alse, (b) that it is genuine, and portrays authentically all that it 
mplies in the history of Verlaine’s conversion; this seems to me 
© encounter grave but not insuperable difficulties in the light of 
is subsequent defection, and (c) that it is genuine, but does not in 
act represent a complete and final submission to the way of 
Christian perfection, to the way of union and the influence of 
mystical graces. 

This latter view is, I think, not only the true one, but is clearly 
serceptible to a closer reading of those poems in Sagesse which 
epresent the climax of Verlaine’s spiritual pilgrimage. Excluding 
uch exceptional combinations of the poetic and mystical genius 
s, for example, St John of the Cross, most mystics will make less 
s0etry of their experience the deeper they penetrate the mystery. 
oets, on the other hand, glimpse those ‘hid battlements of 
ternity’ long before they arrive at the point where, practically, 
iny choice of final election is open to them. Poets, Romantic 
0ets anyway, could barely escape at least some grasp of that 
ultimate Romance where every ideal of their ‘philosophy’ 
dissolved into light; it is a lurking nostalgia for the most profane, 
gut few pursue those icy paths that traverse the mountains of 
yeace. To have received such rare graces as precede the very 
noment of election, to have beheld and understood the choice and 
‘o have feared and refused it, I believe to have been the position 
with Verlaine. In more conventional terms we may say that he 
xxperienced a genuine conversion from sin and entered into the 
yurgative and illuminative ways, but at the very entrance to the 
initive where, after all, man’s very merit is the freedom of his 
hoice, his weakness, which creeps into his poems of greatest 
onfidence, prompted him to turn away, competent through his 
alents to report the vision vouchsafed, still competent, through 
ree will, to abandon the life of grace. By renewed falls he dis- 
edited himself, and understandably discredited his poems in 
Catholic eyes, but I cannot see how he could possibly discredit 
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the grace of God which illumines the poetry of his experience as 
brilliantly as if he had followed it to a life of heroicsanctity. For 


that matter, I see neither justice nor charity in any implied judge- 


ment on his end, or on the application to the economy of his soul - 


standing before God of those graces gained during the hour 
of light. 


. . . . . > ‘ 
Conversion, to Verlaine, was a discovery, like Augustine's, too 


late, too late’, of the valid object of the heart’s desire. Without, | 


I am confident, any conscious reminiscence of St Teresa, he 
describes his experience as a renewal of heart; the appropriate 
agent of that operation, Malheur, Souffrance, represented by a 
masked horseman who pierces his heart with a lance, like that of 
the crucified Lord. The chevalier places his mailed hand in the 


| 


poet’s side, and at his touch a new heart springs to life. In this _ 


state of conversion Verlaine is directed by a visionary mistress 


whose patronage enables him, temporarily at least, to overcome 


his ungratified desires. Her name is ‘Prayer’, but she is curiously 
reminiscent of scriptural Wisdom. Although an advance in 
spiritual life is clearly indicated throughout Sagesse, which is not, 
however, chronological, the persistence of temptation and hints 
at recurring falls are frequent, but so too is perseverance and resort 
to grace and sacraments and cultivation of the theological virtue 
of hope. 

Verlaine’s descriptions of his advance in the way of purgation 
are poignant. He suffered indeed like a desert father, with few of 
the external helps of organized Catholic life or association. It 
seems to me that his struggles to persevere at this period were not 
far from heroic. Irrespective of his religious choice, his poetic 
refinement must have loathed the life of degradation on which 
he had turned his back, even while he hankered after its satisfac- 
tions. On the other hand, his new experience left much of his 
personality unsatisfied; he left behind ‘un doux vide, un grand 
renoncement’. He heard in pursuit the melodious baying of 
Francis Thompson’s hound, but he was dismayed by the harsh 
voices of Pride, Hate, the Flesh, of ‘Autrui’; he experienced the 
demon of Ennui; he depicts himself as twisting hands, biting lips, 
opaque-eyed in the ordeals of temptation, and foresaw, perhaps 
prophetically, that those 

‘hiers allaient manger nos beaux demains’. 
To all this he opposed hope. There is a short series of poems 
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pn that virtue, and the sisters he found it: poverty of spirit, 
umility, and faith. As for the discouraging apparatus of life— 
elle) est laide’, he admits—‘encore, c’est ta soeur’. 

I do not suggest that Verlaine was aware of the traditional 
istinctions of purgative, illuminative and unitive ways, or if he 
ere that he made any conscious attempt to relate his writings 
© them. But Sagesse does readily divide into those poems which 
elong to the period of conversion and early struggles, the great 
ourth poem of section two, which is a colloquy with God at the 
hreshold of complete surrender, and certain intermediate poems 
hich may be conveniently allotted to a period of spiritual 
intensification or illumination. Here we must allude to his image 
of the Mountain, for I suspect that he never really regarded its 
summits as open to his attainment. If he knew all the answers, as 
he duly reports them and as, perhaps, too many of us know them, 
this knowledge remained external. His perception of the goodness 
of God never equalled his internal conviction of his own sin, and 
the former without the latter does not make true humility, but 
has a suspicion of despair. The Mountain represents first only the 
unattainable, a desirable contrast to the revulsion of irresistible 
in, a reminiscence of childhood’s innocence, something abiding 
above the harshness and ugliness of life and humanity. Later he 
discerns the Mountain again in a poem which records victory 
Xver temptation. He arms himself with poverty and hope and 
presses on towards the ‘couch of joy’ which death prepares ahead. 
He sings, and laughs, and takes on childish ways, to deceive ‘le 
yieux séducteur’ who spies on his progress and besets his path 
with traps, but his object is 

*Paix—sur la hauteur, 
Qui luit parmi des fanfares de gloire. 
Monte, ravi, dans la nuit blanche et noire.’ 

~ The poems of this group are redolent of the spirit of renuncia- 
ion; he embraces ‘Devoir, et sa forme bourrtie’, the treasury of goods 
nvisible, he bids an ‘adieu léger’ to all things changeable, with 
1appiness, and on the wings of the Cross flies off to find ‘la vertu 
ji Signore’. i 

To balance such ardent resolution we have some bargaining 
with the past and a consciousness of the insufficiency of his efforts 
—‘tous ces coins autour de ces pauvres vertus’. Two poems, on. the 
eventeenth century and the middle ages as religious ideals, 
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represent abortive efforts to find a milieu where his new, gauche 


spiritual life might feel less isolated. His poems on contemporary 
religious affairs, the expulsion of the Jesuits, against the rationalists, 


etc., show him quite out of depth and artificial in style. He by no — 


means shared the advantages which helped his friend J.-K. 
Huysmans in his spiritual adventure. He seemed to foresee that an 
outpouring of grace might precede his readiness to accept. The 
Divine hand, he wrote, was ‘toujours préte a la chute du frit, 
patiente avec l’abre et s’abstient de pousser’. 

The day came when the Lord did push and the fruit fell, not, 
however, without his explicit challenge throwing the soul to its 
knees, amazed, incoherent, staggered at the Divine generosity, 
the revelation of a Love that could assume sinners to the bosom of 
the Trinity. The poems which relate this colloquy with God attain 
a lyrical quality beside which most of the rest pall. Whatever 
happened in the soul of Paul Verlaine, the inspiration of the poet 
at least reached its apogee. This is recorded in the middle section 
of Sagesse. The final collection represents no conclusion or advance, 
but rather a conscious abandonment of an opportunity, a resigna- 
tion to a natural mysticism tinged with religion which is the 
more normal preserve of the poet. 

The central poem is divided into nine sections, of which the 
first seven are sonnets, the eighth comprises three sonnets, and 
the ninth one line. The whole is a conversation between God and 
Verlaine. God invites the poet to abandon himself wholly to the 
Divine Love and the reply is a veiled refusal. The conclusion is 
couched in five pathetic words, the epitaph of the shipwreck of a 
soul: 

‘Pauvre dme, c est cela’. 

However understandable may be the reticence with which the 
orthodox mind treats this masterpiece of Verlaine the sinner, no 
prejudice can violate the grandeur of that literary and spiritual 
tour de force, the ‘sanctuary’ of Sagesse, a disclosure bearing every 
testimony to the sincerity and humility of a man’s discourse with 
God. To what extent does it truly represent an invitation to 
enter the life of mystical union? To this I hesitate to reply, but I 
am confident that here at least Verlaine describes an experience 
which penetrated his entire personality, heart and soul, and in 
which the spiritual dominated and transformed the poetic. 

God the Son, with theological exactitude, opens his address to 


; 
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1¢ soul from the unity of the Trinity: ‘O mon frére en mon Pere, 
mon fils en Esprit’, and at once discloses himself not only as a 
resence already mystically manifested in the soul by suffering, 
‘N’ai-je pas sangloté ton angoisse supréme, 
Et wai-je pas sué la sueur de tes nuits?’ 
ut as the hitherto unrevealed object of his perverse and em- 
ittered quest. 
Verlaine replies by tracing the tale of his shame, retreating 
efore the waves of grace that wait to sweep his shores, instead 
of submerging the past beneath them. Of all regrets none was 
more painful than the Betrayal which characterised his sin: 
‘un lourd baiser (qui) tient la paupiére’ 

The reply is profound and immortal, rich beyond centuries of 

poetry in insight and understanding: 
‘Je suis Puniversal Baiser. 
Je suis cette paupiere et je suis cette lévre 
Dont tu parles, o cher malade, et cette fievre 
Qui t’agit, c'est Moi toujours.’ 

In the next stanza the poet almost abandons poetry for an 
incoherence of spiritual intoxication. Half-broken remonstrances 
and lyrical ejaculations culminate in a daring accusation: Etes-vous 
fous ?;—plural because addressed to the Trinity, which replies, ‘Je 
suis ces Fous que tu nommais 

From this almost unrivalled altitude the inspiration of the 
poetry and the confidence of the soul decline, overcome by fear, 
seduced by that introspective glance at his own weakness and 
defect which is the root of despair. 

‘Jai Pextase et j'ai la terreur d’étre choisi. 
... un trouble immense 
Brouille Pespoir que votre voix me révéla.’ 

If that Challenge were authentic, the acceptance, were it ever 
0 meant, failed lamentably. But as I see it, there was none. 
Verlaine recognised his failure, and dared to record it as frankly 
1s his exaltation. To this end he assembled in the final section of 
Sagesse poems of a quieter tone, of a simpler piety, a poetic or 
yatural mysticism, or of trivial matters. The arrangement is all 
he more significant in that it is by no means chronological. 

‘Un grand sommeil noir tombe sur ma vie.’ 

I do not know whether opportunities of this sort come twice. 

Certainly Verlaine had now tasted experience to the full, save 
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that last, which he refused. At least he had found some intuition, 
however limited, of a great, unique and ultimate love. One poem 
in the final group appears to summarize his conclusions: all earthly 


loves, he asserts, are vain, void, treacherous—yet, at the behest of — 


Jesus, for what in them participates of the Divine Spark, they are 
bidden form a choir, marshal into a procession, to sing in dolorous 
unison, and to the glory of the Divine Sufferings, ‘L’hymne qui te 
sied a présent’. 


ge & 


SELECTIONS FROM PERE LALLEMANT: 
Il. PERFECTION 


Translated by Hugh Farmer, O.S.B. 
A. Seeking God 


all as the first principle of both nature and grace, then as 

the conserver of all being, and thirdly as the sovereign 
master who governs every creature and arranges everything by 
his providence. Hence we should consider all events, even the 
smallest, as manifestations of God’s will and pleasure. 

Seeking God means willing nothing and desiring nothing 
except what he wills and arranges by his providence. We should 
consider as it were two acts in God in our regard: one by which 
he wills to give us certain graces to lead us to a certain degree 
of glory if we are faithful to him, and the other by which he does 
not will to give us more grace or raise us to a higher degree of 
glory than this. Few people have enough courage and fidelity to 
fulfil God’s purpose, and reach by their co-operation that degree 
of grace and glory which God desires. We should have so much 
esteem, submission and love for the manifestations of God’s will, 
judgement and providence that we desire neither more grace nor 
more glory than he is pleased to give us, even if we could have 
as much as we liked; we should confine ourselves to these limits 
of his through the infinite respect we owe to the dispositions of 
divine providence. 


sh to seek God implies that we consider him above 
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One excellent way to seek God is to have in everything no 
ther end except God’s glory. 

This principle teaches us to seck to know nothing in our studies 
xcept what tends to the greater service of God. The devil knows 

comparably more than we do, but we can surpass him by 
eferring our knowledge to God’s greater glory which he 

annot do. 

The same principle can be applied to all our activities and to 
verything in general. We should be so detached from ourselves, 
rom our interests, tastes, our particular inclinations and plans 
that we should be ready to renounce them all for the sake of God’s 
service, and for the sake of what helps us to seek and find him; 
nothing is desirable for itself save only God, and everything else 
is desirable only in relation to him. Hence seeking what does not 
lead us to God and applying ourselves and pleasing ourselves in it 
is only error and illusion. 

When we break this rule and prefer what is agreeable to our- 
selves to what is most for God’s glory, we act like a king who 
exchanges his kingdom for a glass of water. It is the greatest folly 
in the world because everything which is apart from God’s interest 
is only lies and vanity. Hence every day we are very wasteful, 
because we lose as much glory for ourselves as we should have 
obtained for God when it was in our power to do so. 

But acting in everything for God’s greater glory is the most 
noble end imaginable. All that God could give to the highest 
Seraphim without this is less than this, and he could not raise a 
creature to a higher end, even if it were a thousand times more 
perfect by nature than the highest Seraphim. 

Let us then seek God in everything, let us make everything a 
weapon for his greater glory: consolations and dryness, even sins 
and imperfections. Everything helps those who know how to 
seek God and find him in all the events of their lives. 

Another way of seeking God is difficult to understand unless it 
is practised. This means seeking not only his will and his glory, 
not only his gifts, graces, consolations and the taste for the devout 
life, but seeking God himself, resting in him alone and delighting 
only in him. If on the other hand we are attached to his graces and 
to sensible sweetness, we are exposed to great danger and will 
never attain the end to which we claim to be going. But when 
we seek God alone we are above all creatures, we consider even 
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royal power and all earthly glory and the whole world and every- 
thing which is not God as nothing. 

Our greatest care and our continual pursuit should be to seek 
God in this way, and we should not go beyond it for our neigh- 
bour’s service except by way of trial. We should be like hounds 
which are still kept partly on the leash. When we come to possess 
God we shall be able to give our zeal greater liberty, and then 
we shall do more in a day than we did before in ten years. 

When a soul is attached only to God, when it seeks him alone, 
delights and rests in him alone, nothing can make it suffer any 
more. Thus although the saints were persecuted by men and 
attacked by devils, they laughed at all this. They felt these blows 
outwardly; inwardly they were at peace. 

We shall remain unhappy until we reach that state. A body 
without a soul, even if adorned with a thousand precious stones, 
is only a corpse full of corruption. Similarly a soul with 
every desirable advantage except God will not escape unhappi- 
ness. 

When creatures tempt us by their attractions, the best way to 
protect ourself from surprise is to withdraw at once into God, to 
sigh for him and relish him by holy thoughts rather than to stop 
and fight and argue against the allurements of temptation, which 
is both more perplexing and more dangerous. We should act in 
the same way at the first touch of suffering, disappointment and 
adversity. 

We must pursue the quest for God; our end is to be filled by 
him. We will attain this when our sins have been completely 
cleansed away. Meanwhile we must tend towards God and make 
use of all creatures as means to this end without giving our hearts 
to them. 

It is most distressing that we can find such satisfaction in 
creatures which we should refuse and despise. We greatly esteem, 
for instance, an attractive obedience: we are eager to acquire it, 
and when we have won it we are happy. A nothing is able to 
satisfy us as if God were not our true happiness. We should not 
even fix our eyes or attach our hearts to God’s supernatural gifts. 
We must seek him alone, rest only in him. Everything apart from 
him is nothing. God is my portion for ever.1 


t Psalm lxxii, 26. 
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B. We must give ourselves to God completely. 


In the pursuit of perfection it is a great advantage to serve God 
with a free soul and a full heart which makes no reserves. If we 
‘compare the life of a fervent religious with that of a tepid one 
_and count up their good days and their bad ones, we shall find 
that the tepid religious has more bad times than the fervent 
one. 

Consider two religious: one gives himself to God from the 
beginning and decides to spare nothing for his sanctification, the 
other only advances by small steps and is courageous enough to 
surmount only half his difficulties. Compare their whole lives 
{and not only parts of them) and you will find that the tepid one 
suffers more than the fervent one. As David, king and prophet, 
said of the relaxed who do not give themselves generously to 
God: There is only affliction and unhappiness in their ways; they do 
not know the way of peace.2 

We spend long years and often our whole lives bargaining 
whether we will give ourselves entirely to God. We cannot resolve 
to make the complete sacrifice: we reserve for ourselves many 
attachments and plans, desires, hopes and pretensions of which 
we are unable to strip ourselves and thus pass into that perfect 
nakedness of the spirit which disposes us to be possessed entirely 
by God. Our enemy holds us by very many chains to prevent us 
advancing in perfection; when we come to die, we shall recognize 
his deceit and realize that we have allowed ourselves to be 
occupied with trifles, like children. 

For whole years together we fight against God and resist the 
movements of his grace which urge us both to leave our trifles 
by renouncing those vain amusements which hold us back, and to 
give ourselves to him without reserve. But encumbered as we 

_are by our self-love and blinded by our ignorance, we are held 
back by false fears and do not dare to take the plunge; through 
fear of being unhappy we remain unhappy always, instead of 
giving ourselves entirely to God who wants to possess us only in 
order to deliver us from our distress, 

Once and for all then we must renounce all our interests and 
all that gives us satisfaction, all our plans and all our desires, and 
depend henceforth only on God’s good pleasure, resigning our- 
selves completely into his hands. 


2 Psalm xiii, 3. 
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C. How artifice and deceit separate us from God. 


The Holy Spirit, who is master of wisdom, shuns deceit, says the — 
wise man.3 We shall never advance unless we walk in sincerity | 
before God and men. Men are full of inexhaustible falsehood. We | 
disguise ourselves ceaselessly both to ourselves and others, and 
we are most unwilling to admit it. We should never use excuses 
nor palliate anything; such duplicity and artifices of self-love 
separate us far from God. 

A cunning soul which makes use of diplomacy and stratagems _ 
in contacts with its neighbour can hardly form a plan or a thought 
which is sinless, for its whole intention is to deceive others. Such 
conduct is a continual lie. It is always opposed to God and seems 
to deny implicitly his providence over human hearts. 

We should never use cunning or stratagems when dealing with 
our superiors about the use to be made of our services, or about 
anything else on any occasion whatever; for this is all prudence 
of the flesh, condemned by our Lord. The prudence of the flesh is 
death; the wisdom of the Spirit is life and peace.4 


3 Wisdom i, s. 
4 Romans viii, 6. 
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COMMENT: I 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND Drtvorce* 


IVORCE in Britain, a trickle in the second half of the 

nineteenth century, has become a flood which has already 
done irreparable harm to the national life and threatens 

to do still more in the future. The Anglican attitude to this evil 
is often criticized as ambiguous and inconsistent, but it is only fair 
to recognize that the corporate influence of the Church of England 
has been, and still is, a real and important check to the further 
spread of this erosive tide of divorce. While most non-Catholic 
bodies in England have long since ceased to offer any effective 
resistance to the practice, the Church of England continues, in the 
face of ever growing criticism, to maintain her ban on the re- 
marriage in her churches of divorced persons who have a former 

partner still living. This ruling has been lately reaffirmed by an 
Act of Convocation. 

There is no doubt that the Established Church’s official dis- 
approval of remarriage after divorce has had a considerable 
influence on public opinion, and has been one of the main factors 
retarding the spread of divorce in England and protecting the 
Christian ideal of marriage. Although only a relatively small 
number of Englishmen are still practising Anglicans, a large 
proportion still call themselves “C. of E.’. Even those who are no 
more than ‘four-wheeler Christians’—those, that is, who only go 
to their parish church in a pram to be christened, in a white- 
ribboned car to be married and in a hearse to be buried—still own 
a vague allegiance to the national Church and manifest a rather 
embarrassed respect for it on the solemn occasions of life, private 
and public. 

The fact that the local Anglican vicar will usually refuse to 
allow a divorced person to remarry in his church brings it home 
in a tangible way to people of little or no religious practice that 
there is not only something not quite respectable about such a 
marriage, but even something not quite right. Cherished family 
traditions, together with the surviving legacy of Christian ways of 


* We reprint this Comment from Unitas, the International Quarterly Review of the 
Unitas Association, by kind permission of the Editor. 
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thought and conduct, explain why most English folk still want 
the ceremonial of a church wedding, and to be denied it can be a 
very real sanction. If a certain social and moral stigma still attaches | 
to divorce in many quarters, it is to a large extent due to the | 
official attitude of the Church of England. 

The courageous and much-publicized decision of Princess 
Margaret, the Queen’s sister, not to marry a divorced man because 
it would be contrary to the Church’s principles was a striking | 
testimony to the power which Anglicanism still retains to uphold 
the sanctity of the marriage bond. 

But there is another side to the picture. Divorce has by now _ 
acquired a strong vested interest, as it were, in the British social | 
order. The law of the land provides relatively easy means for 
obtaining it, and what the State law allows the State church has 
no legal power to prevent. The civil divorce law, it is true, allows _ 
a Church of England incumbent the right to refuse to marry 
divorced persons, but it equally gives him the right to conduct 
such marriages if he feels so disposed, even against the will of his 
ecclesiastical superiors. Of this right a number of ‘liberal’ clergy- 
men avail themselves, and the Church of England has no legal or 
canonical power to call them to order. 

So many people, especially among the more influential and 
articulate sections of the nation, are now divorced, or are married 
to divorced persons, or have close relatives and friends who have 
remarried after divorce, that there is a powerful and increasing 
force of public opinion in favour of the practice and openly hostile 
to those who condemn it on moral and religious grounds. For 
many of these the decision of Princess Margaret seemed to be an 
implied criticism of their own conduct, and the Church of England, 
to whose teaching the Princess had declared herself loyal, was 
singled out as the target for their hostility. Newsreels showing the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who was known to have advised the 
Princess, were hissed in London cinemas, and ever since that time 
a constant sniping at the Anglican bishops (with the motive 
often disguised) has been kept up by certain sections of the 
press. 

Everyone in England knows, of course, that the Roman 
Catholic Church condemns divorce, but since Catholics are 
considered to be strict and strange in many ways, and since their 
discipline within their own fold does not have the same general 
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ocial impact as the policy of the Established Church, their attitude 
oes not arouse the same indignation. It would be shameful 
deed if Catholics indulged in any Schadenfreude at this unpopu- 
rity of their Anglican brethren; rather we should give due 
onour to the many Anglican churchmen and layfolk who are 
ighting what is also our battle, and who are incurring this odium 
in defence of the sanctity of marriage. 

More disquieting, however, than this secular hostility, are the 
unmistakable signs that within the Church of England itself forces 
are at work which threaten to undermine its defence of the 
marriage bond. 

Although the Convocations almost unanimously reaffirmed the 
canon forbidding remarriage after divorce, that unanimity by no 
means extends to the reasons for which the various parties assent 
to the traditional policy. On the one hand an influential party, 
who are called the ‘Rigorists’ by their opponents and who draw 
much of their strength from the ranks of the Anglo-Catholics, 
uphold the indissolubility of marriage as being the clear teaching 
of Christ, recorded in the Gospel and witnessed to by the main 
Christian tradition. For these, remarriage during the lifetime of 
a former partner cannot be a true and valid marriage, but is an 
objectively sinful union. This group hold that to rescind the 
Church of England’s present discipline would be a betrayal of 
essential principles. Many others, however, especially among the 
Evangelicals, dissent from what they consider the too legalistic 
approach of the ‘Rigorists’. While agreeing that Christ’s intention 
was that marriage should be a lifelong union, they do not consider 
hat his teaching rules out the possibility of exceptions in hard 
cases. They agree that it is right for the Church of England to 
xpress official disapproval of divorce in her pastoral discipline, 
but they do not wish to pass a moral judgement on all subsequent 
emarriage. They prefer not to distinguish between ‘valid’ and 
invalid’ marriages, terms which savour of legalistic and Romish 
1otions, but rather between marriages which are spiritually 
uccessful or failures. In this view, as one writer puts it, “divorce is 
10t impossible but wrong, and a second marriage, if based on 
yenitence for the failure of the first, can be built into a true 
Shristian marriage. Just as the murderer has really killed his 
rictim, and cannot bring him back even by repentance, so the 
livorced person has really killed his marriage, and is not commit- 
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ting a new sin by marrying again.’! According to this way of 
thinking, the present Anglican prohibition of remarriage in church 
is merely a matter of pastoral discipline to safeguard the stability 
of marriage and to discourage divorce, so there would be no: 
objection in principle to rescinding it if pastoral developments 
indicated the need for change. Many of those who hold this view 
think that such a change is now due. This ‘pastoral’ party has 
already won a significant success for their policy by getting Con- 
vocation to agree, under certain conditions, to the admission to 
the Holy Communion of people who have contracted a second 
marriage after divorce—a decision which marked a serious 
weakening in the hitherto firm policy of the Church of England, 
The frontiers between these two groups do not always follow 
the usual lines of party cleavage, and there is a third force which 
seeks above all to prevent the division from becoming too sharply 
defined. The Archbishop of Canterbury’s deft chairmanship well 
illustrates this attitude. These middle-of-the-road Churchmen 
while inclining to the first opinion do not gainsay the second. 
They prefer to avoid dispute about the doctrinal issues, and urge 
that the wisest policy for the present is the maintenance of the 
status quo and loyal acceptance of the time-honoured Anglican’ 
usage. ; 
Both within and outside these main groups there are many 
other varying shades of opinion. The teaching of some Anglo- 
Catholic theologians, who hold that Christian marriage is a sacra- 
ment, is practically the same as that of the Catholic and Roman 
Church, and they defend the Western tradition with vigour and 
learning. They favour the introduction of matrimonial courts in 
the Church of England to decide questions of nullity and similar 
cases. At the other extreme are modernists who defend divorce, 
and who assert that even if the Gospel test could be accepted as a 
genuine and reliable record of Christ’s words on the subject, there 
is no assurance ‘that the historical Jesus was alwaysinfallibly right’. 
A few Anglicans propose a ‘double standard’: one for Christian 
marriage, which should be indissoluble, another for secular 
marriage which should be legitimately dissoluble by the civil 
power. Protestant-minded Churchmen are naturally influenced 
by a feeling of solidarity with the other Reformed Churches of 
Europe, almost all of which admit remarriage in church after 
1 Theology, August 1957, page 312. 
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ivorce. Some Evangelicals are sincerely persuaded that Christ’s 
ords in the Gospel allow divorce in the case of marital un- 
aithfulness. Others admit that his theoretical ruling permits no 
xceptions, but claim that in practice he himself would be the first 
© mitigate its severity out of pity for unhappy souls whose first 
arriage has failed and who seek a new start in a second union. 
thers again say that his words in their context indicated the 
ighest standard of Christian perfection, but were not meant to 
e taken as legislation to bind all, weak and strong alike. 

The ‘liberal’ Churchmen are critical of Convocation as being 
representative of the broad mass of opinion in the Church of 
ngland, and like to draw a distinction between the narrow and 
outdated policy of official Anglicanism and the human and 
realistic attitude of the more progressive clergy and laity. Assured 
of popular support from the large class who resent the stigma still 
attaching to the divorced, they aim at a reversal of the present 
prohibition of remarriage in church, which in any case they do 
not regard as binding on themselves. Achievement of their aim 
would be quite possible if they could win the active support of 
the ‘pastoral’ party who accept the present discipline on grounds 
not of doctrinal principle but of practical expediency. This party 
are already showing themselves sensitive to the accusations of 
legalism and intolerance, and to the pleas for compassion and 
broad-mindedness. Even without a formal revocation, the official 
ban could in time be rendered ridiculous and ineffective if a 
sufficiently large number of clergymen exercised their statutory 
right to disregard it. 

In recent months these internal tensions have become openly 
apparent. The event which brought the controversy to a head was 
the marriage of an Anglican vicar in the diocese of Worcester to a 
divorced woman whose first husband was still living. The 
seremony was performed by another Anglican incumbent, who 
nad made a practice of conducting the marriages of divorced 
seople in order to demonstrate the legal right of clergymen to do 
o. With the disapproval of his bishop but with the support of 
many of his parishioners the newly married clergyman announced 
is intention of retaining his living, thereby setting a new pre- 
sedent. The press naturally made the most of this titbit of news, 
which seemed to give the lie to the official Anglican policy. 

‘ts there no discipline in our Church, no authority by which 
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such an act can be condemned?’ asked an indignant correspondent 
in the Church Times. The editor of the Church of England News- 
paper, on the other hand, saw a chance to make capital out of the 
affair at the expense of the “Rigorists’: 
‘One pernicious myth’, he wrote, “has been exploded. It has } 
often been maintained with more zeal than honesty that re- 
marriage after divorce is contrary to the law of the Church, 

That can no longer be said with even the appearance of | 

plausibility.’ 

Four days later the Archbishop of Canterbury, in his presiden- 
tial address to the Convocation of the southern province, retorted: 

‘But indeed it can be said and must be said, because it is | 
true. Remarriage after divorce, whether in church or not, is 
allowed by the law of the land. The law of the Church in the 
matter was last expressed in the canons of 1603, which expressly 
laid down that the parties separated by divorce “shall not during 
each other’s life contract matrimony with any other person’. 

That is still the law of the Church. It has been over-ruled and 

outdated by the law of the land, but not changed.’ 

The Archbishop proceeded to promulgate as an Act of Conyo- 
cation its previous resolutions concerning remarriage and divorce. 
Next day the Lower House of Convocation, with only one dissen- 
tient, passed a resolution of ‘warm support’ for Dr Fisher’s state- 
ment and action. 

The ‘liberals’ and their allies, however, were far from satisfied, 
and took special exception to one remark of the Primate. While 
admitting that, in the face of statute law behind which insubordinate 
clergymen could shelter, the Church of England could apply no 
canonical sanction to call them to order, he had warned them 
that ‘in a matter of such public and pastoral urgency priests who 
disobey these regulations of Convocation do so at their own 
spiritual peril’. This hint of spiritual sanctions, overriding the law 
of the land by which the Church of England is established, drew 
indignant protests. Among these was a letter to the press signed 
by thirty-nine clergymen of the diocese of Birmingham, asserting 
that the ‘liberal’ attitude to remarriage after divorce had wide 
support in the Church, and declaring that they ‘strongly resented 
the Archbishop appearing to give that Act of Convocation the 
semblance of Papal authority’. 

‘Does the Archbishop realize’, they asked, ‘the deep distress 
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he has caused to many clergy and laity by calling up the bogy 
of “spiritual peril” to frighten the clergy from exercising what 
is their undoubted legal and moral right?’ 

The Archbishop replied to his critics, withdrawing the offending 

rase about ‘spiritual peril’ but repeating his insistence that the 

hurch’s official directions ought to be loyally observed. 
“Since then the debate has continued in the press and in private, 
1 the Church Assembly, in diocesan conferences, in parishes and 
1 the country at large. The controversy about remarriage has been 
xtended to include wider issues, such as the status of Convocation, 
1e concept of spiritual authority in the Church of England, and 
1e relations between the Established Church and the State. These 
evelopments cannot fail to have repercussions on the delicate 
vatter of the revision of the obsolete canon law of the Church of 
ngland, now in active preparation. One of the committees set up 
ox the 1958 Lambeth Conference is concerned with “The Family 
1 Contemporary Society’, and it will be interesting to compare 
1e comments of Churchmen from other branches of the Anglican 
ommunion, where the social pattern is often very different from 
lat in Britain. 

One thing seems certain; that the pressure to obtain a change 
1 the marriage discipline of the Church of England will grow 
reater in the years ahead, rather than less. Any further weakening 
f that discipline would result in a further weakening of the 
ioral health of the nation as a whole. Catholics will surely assist 
rith their prayers and sympathy the group of Catholic-minded 
nglicans who are the real strength of the defence of the tradi- 
onal standards, and who are maintaining, in the face of mis- 
spresentation and unpopularity, the true Christian concept of 
larriage. 

FRANCIS CLARKE, S.J. 
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COMMENT: II 
Tue HAWKESYARD LIBRARY 


Every priest of the English Dominican Province begins his 
studies at Hawkesyard Priory. There he spends three years 
studying various aspects of philosophy before going to Black- 
friars, Oxford, where he begins the study of theology. These 
first three years at Hawkesyard are important for more than an 
acquaintance with the formal discipline of philosophy, though 
this of course is the central theme of his intellectual life there. 
He must enlarge his understanding of Scripture, familiarize him- 
self with the Fathers of the Church, her history and liturgy; and 
he must continually enrich his experience of human possibility 
and achievement even where this is not explicitly ordered to the 
redemptive mysteries of the Church. 
These are all aims with which readers of THE Lire oF THE SPIRIT 
will sympathize; and it is for this reason that they are asked to” 
help in the achievement of these aims by contributing to the 
chief means which makes that achievement possible: the appro- 
priate current literature. The remoteness of Hawkesyard from 
any large library makes it necessary for the students and teachers 
there to rely almost entirely upon the resources of the Priory 
library, and these have become more and more inadequate in 
the last twenty years. We appeal to readers of THe Lire OF THE 
Spirit to help make good the serious deficiencies of the Hawkes- 
yard library, and we shall be most grateful for the gift of money 
or of books. Those readers who wish to make a gift of books are 
asked to send a list beforehand, to avoid duplication. All contri- 
butions should be sent to the Librarian, Hawkesyard Priory, 
Rugeley, Staffs, and will be acknowledged by him personally, 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Dear FATHER.—May I trouble you in order to make a few 
observations on the review of Dr Fuller’s book What is Liturgical 
Preaching, which appeared in the January-February issue of your 
review? It is not my intention to make any adverse comment on 
what Father Crichton says, still less to challenge any of his 
statements, but because of the importance of the subject and the 
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eat need there is of emphasizing the cardinal principle of this 
xcellent book, namely that the sermon at Mass is essentially part 

the liturgy, I would like to take this opportunity of comment- 
g on some of Father Crichton’s reservations about what Dr 
uller says. 

My main concern is with the objection that ‘to bring the 
srmon always back to the “‘magnalia Dei” (or the Redemption) 

ould lead to a certain monotony’. I think that this calls for 
omment and discussion because it is the objection most frequently 

ade against liturgical preaching, i.e. preaching on the texts of 
he day’s liturgy, and I feel that while superficially it appears to 
e true it is in reality altogether groundless and to admit it at all 
vould be fatal to the very ministry of preaching itself. Let me 
xplain what I mean. 

There is in reality only one valid subject for preaching and that 
s the gospel—the good tidings of the Redemption. The very 
vord ‘preaching’ means in its Christian sense the proclaiming of 
his good news. It always has this meaning in the New Testament. 
Phis is the great dominant theme of the Scriptures and of Chris- 
janity itself: salvation has come to us in Christ and it continues 
o be operative in the midst of his Church. From one end of the 
ear to the other the Church has nothing else to say to us than 
his—it is one idea but it is an extremely rich, even inexhaustible, 
dea and it is presented in an infinite variety of ways not only on 
he great feasts of the Church year but throughout the seasons of 
hat year, every Sunday and indeed every day. Yet neither the 
dea or its presentation is ever monotonous. Nor will preaching 
hat is inspired by the liturgy, and that follows the lead of the 
turgy, ever be monotonous. All that the preacher has to do is 
0 present the doctrine as the Church presents it on that day, 
nfolding the meaning of the texts. Within the limits of the 
roper texts of each Sunday or feast day he has the widest choice: 
e may relate them to one another or he may choose to expound 
ne of them alone, like the epistle, or the gospel or the various 
hants. No two Sundays are the same—each one presents different 
spects of the mystery of salvation: on one Sunday the Redemp- 
on is presented as a raising from the dead, or a new creation, 
n another as a cleansing process, on a third as a healing process. 
ertainly then there need be no monotony within the year. 
When the next year comes he can begin all over again—if he 
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does he will only be doing what the Church does year after year. 
But if he prefers he can build his sermons one year from the 
psalm texts, another from the epistles, another from the Gospels. 
This process will provide the congregation with all the variety 


| 
| 
; 
; 


; 


that anyone could desire. And always he should relate the texts | 
to the Eucharist proper that follows immediately upon what he | 
preaches. It would not even be necessary for the preacher to | 


confine himself to the proper texts of the Sunday or feast that is 


being celebrated; he could talk on the themes of the Canon or 
of the season’s office. As long as he preaches the Gospel and brings _ 


j 
; 
; 
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the minds of his hearers to the great central event of Christianity _ 
being re-enacted in the Mass he is preaching a liturgical sermon — 
and he has all the freedom and latitude that he could wish. At the 


same time he will over a long period touch upon all the doctrines _ 


that the people must be instructed in. Father Crichton speaks of 
the need of instruction in doctrines that do not readily fall within 
the liturgical scheme. It is rather hard to see what doctrines these 
would be—everything proclaimed in the creed is celebrated one 
way or another in the liturgy. 

In any case there should be a clear distinction in the preacher’s 
mind between a sermon or a homily (to give it its proper title) 
preached at Mass, and an instruction, which does not belong at 
Mass, though it may and should be given at other times (for 
example, during novenas, evening devotions, Lenten sermons and 
so on). Failure to make this distinction is responsible for the 
truly baneful practice that is becoming too common over here 
of the diocesan syllabus of instructions that must be given at 
Sunday Masses—a list of topics that often have no relation what- 
ever to the Sunday or the liturgical year—topics altogether 
divorced from the Mass or the mysterium: “The Different Kinds 
of Conscience’, ‘Man’s Need of Religion’, “The Duty of Voting’, 
‘The Sixth Commandment’. People may need instruction on 
these things but you cannot preach on them. They are subjects 
for classroom instruction or for lectures or radio and television 
talks, but they are not the gospel and should not be allowed to 
usurp the place of the preaching of the gospel. The people must 
be instructed on these things, of course, but the answer to that 
difficulty is not to substitute ex professo treatment of these subjects 
for the preaching of the Word. They can be brought in or alluded 
to in the exhortation that should accompany and round off the 
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ermon given at Mass, but to devote an entire sermon to these and 
ike subjects at Mass is to wander quite far from the base of 
perations. It is to make the sermon an interruption in the action 
f the Mass rather than a part of it. For the primary purpose of 
1ving a sermon at Mass is not to instruct in the narrow sense of 

e word: it is to awaken the faith and devotion of the people, 
o make them more conscious of what they are doing and thus 
© condition them for the sacrifice which they are engaged in here 
and now. 

And in fact Fr Crichton gives the answer to the difficulty he 
raises, when he says: “Dr Fuller would I think agree with much 
of this (that there is need to instruct people—that there is need to 
expound the scriptures to them) and would argue that if the 
essential liturgical preaching is being done these things fall 
into their right perspective.’ I for one do not see how Dr Fuller 
could argue otherwise. If the preacher is really preaching the 
gospel and relating his preaching both to the Mass and the lives 
of the people, then he is bound to take care of all the instruction, 
moral exhortation and scriptural exposition that is pertinent to 
their lives. And that is all that the preacher of the Word is 
expected to do, or indeed as much as he has the time to do. If he 
feels called upon to give instructions in theology or ethics, or 
Church history or Bible lore, he has many other media open to 
him and ample opportunity to engage in this apostolate. (Indeed 
the wide diffusion of the Catholic Press for one thing makes it 
largely unnecessary for the priest to give ex professo talks about 
many of these matters. A newspaper or a periodical can do this 
work far more completely and satisfactorily than a priest can do 
in. the short time allowed for speaking at Mass.) But let us keep 
the sermon at Sunday Mass for what it is intended to do—to 
proclaim in season and out the goods news of the Kingdom, and 
ro do it in the context of the here and now. 

Once again let me disclaim any intention of taking Fr Crichton 
0 task; I am sure that he is as devoted to liturgical preaching as 
/am. But what he said in his review gave an opportunity to add a 
ittle—even if only by correspondence—to what has been written 
yn. the subject; far too little has been written in English, by the 
way. I only hope that what has been said will help to keep 
nterest stirred up and will stimulate discussion, that will ulti- 
nately contribute to a badly-needed revival of authentic preaching 
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in our English-speaking world.—Sincerely yours in Christ, 
St Mary’s Seminary, Roland Park, WILLIAM O'SHEA 
Baltimore 10, Maryland. 


Jan. 31, 1958. 
ce ob sh 
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EVOLUTIONARY THEORY AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF: THE UNRESOLVED > 
Conrutct. By David Lack, r.r.s. (Methuen and Co. Ltd; 10s. 6d.) _ 
‘As impartial a book as has ever been written on a highly contro- 

versial subject’: this is how one reviewer has described it. Certainly 
the author (who is best known for his excellent work on bird behaviour) _ 
has no axe to grind. The kernel of his book is a scholarly, lucid and 
very readable exposition of the present state of knowledge about 
evolution, all within fifty pages or so. It must be clear to anyone from 
his account how compelling is the evidence, and how strikingly 
modern genetics has confirmed Darwin’s surmises by actual demon- 
stration of ways in which natural selection can bring about the effects 
he ascribed to it. In view of all this it is perhaps misleading to describe 
evolution as a theory; this term has, for the general public, associations 
of uncertainty and lack of proof which are quite inappropriate. 

‘Evolutionary ethics’-—publicized a few years ago on the Home 
Service by Julian Huxley—attempts to account also for man’s moral 
sense in terms of natural selection. This attempt is as utterly uncon- 
vincing as the evidence for the evolution of his body is convincing; 
as Darwin had realized and Dr Lack emphasizes, there is no ‘survival 
value’ in the virtues. 

Various Christian and agnostic views bearing on evolution are 
discussed very objectively and with sympathy, but it is a pity that 
no distinction is made between the views of some naive Christians 
and the orthodox teaching of the Church. The author insists that 
there is, still, a conflict between ‘Darwinism’ and Christianity. But his 
definition of Darwinism includes the belief that ‘man has evolved 
wholly by natural means’, and this, as he says, ‘is a philosophical and 
not a scientific claim’, which obviously does conflict with Christian 
belief. On the author’s own showing, there is nothing incompatible 
between the scientific claims of evolutionary theory and orthodox 
Christian belief: the title of the book is bound to give the wrong 
impression (but no matter if it thereby attracts more readers). This is 
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not to say that the Christian biologist finds it at all easy to live with 
both; but I believe this is mainly because most of us find it very hard 
to enter into modes of thinking alien to our own subject. 

One of the best things in the book is the historical introduction. 
Enlivened with quotations from the main combatants, it recreates 
for us the authentic flavour of the early years of this great debate. 
The documentation is excellent. 


E. WANGERMANN 


For es oF AcTION. By Fr Yves de Montcheuil. (Geoffrey Chapman; 

IIs. 

This is a profoundly interesting book. It should be read not only by 
those who are trying to live a full Catholic life in the world, but also by 
those whose task it is to guide such people. The book should be read 
slowly for it is closely written. It pulls no punches, demanding the 
highest standards and ideals from those who would follow what it 
teaches. The chapters on ‘The Catholic Concept of Vocation’, on 
‘Unconditional Commitment’ and the final one discussing “Temporal 
‘Action’, are all memorable for their wisdom and insight; I look 
forward to rereading them often. 

Amongst his other activities, Fr de Montcheuil was spiritual adviser 
to the students at the Sorbonne and the general approach of this work 
makes it particularly valuable for those who have to advise students. 
The author was killed by the Gestapo in August 1944. This book was 
compiled from his unpublished notes. Fr de Montcheuil has, however, 
been ill-served by his American translator; the English of this rendering 
is stilted, many of the sentences are of inordinate length, whilst the 
punctuation tends to be both rudimentary and erratic. Furthermore, 
the book is printed in a most unattractive type. The result is that 
For Men of Action is frequently far more difficult to follow than it need 
be. This is most unfortunate because readers who could gain help and 
encouragement from these pages may thus be discouraged from 
attempting to follow Fr de Montcheuil’s closely reasoned thoughts. 
~ Two quotations must suffice to show the quality of the matter of this 
book; also, the first one is typical of the badness of the translation. 
‘_ . . for every Christian, the vocation is a source of an uninterrupted 
dialogue with God, in which no other can take part and which con- 
stitutes the very essence of the inner life; a dialogue in which our 
question, “Lord, what do you wish me to do?” are already but a 
response and an acquiesence to His hold on us.” (p. 49.) Secondly, 
‘If the faithful do not have the courage to assume their responsibilities 
and if they develop the habit of trying to cover themselves unneces- 
sarily with a decision of authority, there is the danger of giving the 
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clergy the unfortunate habit of intervening too much in the choice of 
temporal institutions.’ (p. 155.) 
EverRSLEY BELFIELD 


THE STRANGE IsLANDs. Poems by Thomas Merton. (Hollis and Carter; 
15s.) 
This sombre little volume contains poems written mainly during 

the last few years. In language and feeling it is not very different from 

the selection that appeared in 1952, and such lines as “This afternoon 
let me / beasad person . . .” set the tone. It includes a rather facile | 
morality on Babel, in which Raphael tells Thomas all the answers 
before the action has had time to begin, and there is much that calls 
to mind what Brinnin felt after the impact of Dylan Thomas, namely 
that ‘our representative poetry is careful, learned, but quite immovably _ 
anchored to acceptable forms and intellectual clichés’. | 
There are, however, towards the end of the book, some promises 

of new possibilities. We have a “Severe Nun’ who is observed with a 

delicious blend of humour and compassion, and an elegy for a burning 

barn which only a monk could have written. This, one feels, is the 
contribution that would be most welcomed from Father Merton. 

We are not really interested in his, or anyone else’s, hypersensitive 

reactions to our Big Cities and Fort Knoxes. Most of us achieve our 

own. means of coping with these unpleasant things, and naive horror 
of the sort that would discourage us from the consumption of tobacco 
and newsprint is no longer to the point. What we would most 
appreciate from Father Merton is some specifically monastic expression, 
of the enclosed life—the oasis in our desert. Let him speak to us of that. 
There is evidence here that he can. 


GEOFFREY WEBB 


Gop’s INFINITE Love AND Ours. By Robert Mageean, c.ss.r. (Dublin: 

Clonmore and Reynolds; 12s. 6d.) 

Come O Hoty Guost. By Adrian Lyons, 0.8.mM. (Dublin: Clonmore 
and Reynolds; 12s. 6d.) 

We have here two short books which are part treatise, part medita- 
tion manual, which is as it should be, since doctrine will never really 
be grasped save by prayer. Both books make full use of Scripture and 
contain much material from the great writers of the past. Father 
Mageean’s book is described as a ‘popular’ work but it must be admitted 
that the style is that traditional in works of this nature. It does not read 
easily and should only be given to someone already accustomed to 
the practice of prayer. This criticism must be tempered by a word of 
commendation for some of the extremely apt comparisons which 
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he author finds in order the better to explain the workings of Grace. 
ne fails to see why Father Mageean should feel himself obliged to 
excuse himself for beginning his work with a few introductory 
marks on love in general. Surely to speak of the love of God to 
jomeone who had no experience of human love would be impossible! 
Nevertheless the author does not see fit to set forth this argument, 
sroposing others which seem secondary to it. No doubt for one who 
desires a straightforward treatise on the love of God there are other 
more academic works which will render better service, but for the 
support of prayer this little work will be found useful. It assembles a 
sreat variety of ideas and some interesting quotations. 

The first half of Father Lyons’ book sets forth Christian teaching 
on the Holy Ghost, the Gifts, the Infused Virtues, the indwelling of 
he Holy Ghost, etc. It is excellent and calls upon Holy Scripture and 
other sources. The language is simple but the thought probes deep and 
he book should be most useful for any priest having for ministry the 
ntroduction of layfolk to the things of the spirit. “Temples of the 
Holy Ghost’ is a chapter particularly to be commended. The second 
aalf of the book contains prayers to the Holy Spirit culled from a wide 
variety of sources, meditations for four novenas to the Holy Ghost 
und a number of similar exercises. These will be useful to the priest 
who is frequently called upon to provide talks and recollections, 
often enough to the same audience. He will find much to set his 
houghts in motion. Both these books contain constant reference to 
he sources of Christian doctrine and piety both in Scripture, Papal 
sronouncements and in citations from the Fathers and Theologians. 
RICHARD BLUNDELL, S.J. 


st ANTHONY: THE Man WuHo Founp Himsetr. By Norman Painting 
and Michael Day, CONG. orAT. (Burns and Oates; 12s. 6d.) 

The claim made on the inside of the dust-cover that this book is 
strictly accurate in all its details’ is misleading. A much more correct 
dea of its nature is given in the ‘Authors’ Note’ at the very end, where 
we read, ‘The story of St Anthony is a true story. It is based principally 
mn the writings of the saint’s contemporaries. Ruggiero and Helena, 
Fratiano and Elias, Ugolino and Ezzelino, for example, are all historic 
haracters, but we have used the liberty accorded to story-tellers in our 
tempt to bring them back to life.’ Some of us do not like our history 
nixed up with fictitious conversations, but that there are many who 
lo like this type of writing is shown by the increasing vogue which it 
as enjoyed during the last few years. The authors certainly succeed 
n making the story come alive, and thus will reach a much wider 
yublic than they would do if they kept strictly to the facts. The aim 
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they have set themselves is a difficult one. The few works of this kind 
which we have read all seem to suffer from an excess of emotion and 
melodrama. Do men really sob so easily as they do in this book, e.g. 
on pp. 117, 129? However, we must not be too exacting; the book will, 
we are sure, do a lot of good by introducing a great and lovable saint 
to people who would be repelled by a heavier tome. 

Fr SEBASTIAN, O.F.M.CAP. 


WELLSPRINGS OF THE FaitH. By The Most Reverend John C. McQuaid, 
Archbishop of Dublin. (Clonmore and Reynolds; 18s.) 
This collection of Pastorals, discourses, addresses, covers so wide a — 

field that it is impossible, as the Editor remarks in the preface, to 

summarize the doctrines considered. But a convenient division into 

Basic Christian Truths, The Great Means of Grace, The Last Things, — 

Our Blessed Mother, and Educational Subjects will at least indicate the - 

range. Every section is a refresher course in Christian Doctrine, good | 

reading for young priests (and older ones) who act on the principle | 
that sound doctrine is the best food for meditation and for sermons. 

If one must choose among such a galaxy of scholarly instructions, the 

long chapter on Catholic Education, its Function and Scope (pp. 187- 

206) is particularly interesting and contains memorable phrases worth 

pondering. From another point of view the chapter on sorrow for sin 

(pp. 111-122) will probably touch more hearts and directly influence 

more readers. The book is excellently produced and the marginal 

indications of the subject matter of each section make for easy reference. 
G. M. Corr, 0.s.M. 


APPARITIONS. By Louis Lochet. (Desclée de Brouwer; 5 fr.b.) 

This is one of the series “Présence Chrétienne’ and is fittingly sub- 
titled on the cover “Présence de Marie 4 notre temps’. The purpose 
of the book is to relate the authenticated and approved apparitions of 
our Lady to the religious history of mankind, to our understanding of 
our Blessed Lady, to our own modern spiritual life, to the history of 
the Church, to the design of God in all history: a typically French 
presentation, a glorified essay, and very well done. Its value may best 
be indicated by saying that it is a necessary background book for 
anyone writing on “The Meaning’ of any of the great shrines of our 
Lady. It will, or should, be read by many writers this coming year who 
will be expressing their thoughts on the meaning of Lourdes. Apart 
from the fact that the general principles which unify the meanings of 
all the appearances of our Lady are the main theme of the book, special 
attention is given to Lourdes. The author tries to describe Lourdes, 
which is impossible, but those who know it already will recognize it. 
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literary and psychological insight are brought to bear to present this 
jreatest of our Lady’s shrines as an illustration and continual proof of 
he thesis that all our Lady’s shrines are embodiments of a message of 
Esus, the Word of God made audible, now as always, through Mary. 
G. M. Corr, 0.5.M. 


AINT Prus X. By P. L. Occelli, s.s.p. (Browne & Nolan Ltd, Dublin; 
St Paul’s Publications, London; tos. 6d.) 

This is quite a good example of the newer and healthier trends in 
ore or less popular lives of the saints. Not indeed that there is need 
jor legend or pious story to supply any deficiencies in our factual 
knowledge of such a recent saint; but this is an honest attempt to 
rive the story of St Pius X in simple, straightforward terms, as it 
mappened. As for pious stories, there are enough remarkable incidents 
in the life of such a man to make embroidery superfluous. Anyone who 
wants an informative yet not too elaborate account will find this a 
useful book. But it could quite easily have been something rather 
better. It is a pity that Americanisms could not have been smoothed 
sut of this edition: ‘program’ is distracting to the English eye, while 
‘o read of Don Orione on the way to the Vatican ‘stopping off’ to go 
‘0 confession puts one out of humour for whatever is to follow. More 
mportant, the note of edification—in the unfortunate sense—will 
reep in; and it becomes stronger as the story goes on and the life and 
achievements of Pius X become more and more amazing—and less and 
ess in need of a pointing finger and an exclaimed ‘how wonderfull’. 
his also gives the style a heaviness, as distinct from due seriousness, 
hich is not relieved by an occasional ‘noise’ or excitability (this in 
one place obscures a very proper attempt to show how Modernism 
as faulty in itself, which is a pity). However, it takes more than such 
aults to obscure Pius X, who shines through this book as he does 
through the various and interesting contemporary photographs with 


which it is illustrated. 
RAcHEL ATTWATER 


Tue Maid oF Orteans. By Sven Stolpe. Trs. by Eric Lewenhaupt. 

(Burns & Oates; 258.) 

We tend to take St Joan of Arc very much for granted. The general 
lines of her story are familiar to us from childhood and it is easy to go 
no further than a vague picture, derived probably from early story- 
books, of an idealized young girl in armour carrying a banner. If we 
do get further it is perhaps only to wonder mildly at the mysterious 
ways of God, who raised up one of his saints to take a decisive part in a 
rather brutal and sordid medieval conflict—or in these days of ‘total’ 
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war, to take heart at the spectacle of a soldier who was not only a saint 
but a woman. | 
Mr Stolpe’s most interesting book provides a remedy, or an enlarg 

ment, for both these attitudes of mind. In the first place, influence: 

by recent studies of the subject, he sets out to show us Joan as nearly 
as possible as she was. He has a great devotion to and admiration off 
her, and he is proportionately impatient of the romanticism and senti-, 
mentality with which she has been surrounded. She was of course in| 
her own brief career the centre of legend and pious miracle-mongering} 
of the sort with which we are only too familiar in connection with the! 
saints, and, in case we should think that this sort of thing does not really’ 
matter, he suggests that this had a great effect on the popular feeling; 
amongst her enemies that she was a witch, and so contributed to her’ 
condemnation. This is a horrid lesson for us, but in fact it seems that! 
political considerations alone would have ‘demanded’—as political] 
considerations so often seem to do—her death. He is most careful about! 
his facts: for instance, to what extent and in what way did Joan actually: 
lead the armies of France? And he quotes largely from contemporary | 
sources, most effectively of all from the records of her trial which 
provide a living and moving picture of this young girl as no later 
narrative can. : 


Mr Stolpe deals impressively with the interpretation of Joan’s 
sanctity. If anyone was, surely Joan of Arc was the active not the. 
contemplative servant of God; but Mr Stolpe cuts healthily across our 
over-simplified categories, laying emphasis on the essential life of the 
spirit which underlay all her startling actions; calling her quite 
simply a mystic. He sees the first part of her life, including her military 
achievements, as only the preliminary part of her service of God, the 
climax being in the sufferings of her imprisonment and death: ‘God 
has spoken twice: in Holy Writ and in history. But his language is 
always the same: love which sacrifices itself for those who have no 
love. . . . Joan’s real greatness is her willingness to die as shameful a 
death as the Saviour upon the cross.’ 


The translator has done his part well in the presentation of this 
usually, but not quite always, harmonious combination of history and 
interpretation; very seldom indeed is there a moment’s doubt as to 
whether the author really intended certain phrases. The book is 
provided with an index and a postcript which is in fact a short biblio- 
graphy, and some taking reproductions of contemporary pictures: 
Joan before the Dauphin at Chinon is not at all like our story-book 
notions. 


RacHEL ATTWATER 


